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Paul Landacre and his Press 
by Anthony L. Lehman* 


T THE TIME of Paul Landacre’s unfortunate death in 1963, his reputa- 
tion as one of America’s finest wood engravers, although he was 
entirely self-taught, had long been acknowledged. Fellow artist Rock- 
well Kent; author, museum director, and print expert Carl Zigrosser; 
Los Angeles Times art critic Arthur Millier; impresario, book designer, and 
publisher Merle Armitage —all had paid tribute to Landacre’s pre- 
eminence. The National Academy of Design and The Society of American 
Graphic Artists had honored him with membership, and a host of one- 
man shows at such institutions as the Los Angeles County Museum, San 
Francisco’s de Young Museum, and the Smithsonian featured his work. The 
Library of Congress, too, had secured numerous examples of Landacre’s 
wood engravings for its permanent collection by awarding him coveted 
purchase prizes. 

Equally impressive is Paul Landacre’s career as a book illustrator. His 
very first effort, California Hills and Other Wood-Engravings (1931), was 
voted one of the Fifty Books of the Year. A collector’s item today that 
easily fetches more than twenty times its original price of $7.50, this 
handsome work was designed by Grant Dahlstrom and published by 


*Mr. Lehman, now of Point Arena, contributed an article to the Summer, 1972 News- 
Letter concerning Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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Bruce McCallister. Eschewing other means of reproduction, McCallis- 
ter’s pressman Harold Young printed directly from Landacre’s wood- 
blocks and thereby skillfully retained the dramatic chiaroscuro of the 
artist's style. 

The achievement of California Hills and Other Wood-Engravings was no 
fluke either, because four more Landacre-illustrated volumes that followed 
were also to be designated among the Fifty Books of the Year: Edward 
Doro’s The Boar and Shibboleth (Knopf, 1933); XV Poems for the Heath Broom 
(Ward Ritchie, 1934); Alexandre Dumas’ A Gil Blas in California (Prima- 
vera Press, 1934); and Donald Culross Peattie’s A Natural History of Trees 
of Western North America (Houghton Mifflin, 1953). George Macy, head 
of the Limited Editions Club in New York, was equally quick to perceive 
Landacre’s talent for enhancing and enlivening a book, commissioning him 
to illustrate Ambrose Bierce’s Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, published in 
1934. De Rerum Natura (1957) by Lucretius, and Charles Darwin’s On 
the Origin of Species (1963) were other books for the Limited Editions 
Club. 

That Paul Landacre’s achievement was primarily due to his artistic 
ability is obvious, but the fact that he also mastered the technique of fine 
printing and preferred to pull his own proofs from his own press is espe- 
cially significant. It enabled him, first of all, to check easily the progress of — 
an engraved woodblock through the various stages of completion. In some 
instances he would pull innumerable trial proofs, and it is both fascinating 
and enlightening to study the changes he would make — routing out the 
largest whites and adding with his gravers either thin, delicate lines; 
swelling, modulated lines; bold, broad lines; short dart-shaped lines; or 
even dots. Handling his own presswork also assured the quality and the 
consistency of each print, for the artist himself chose the paper and ink, 
determined the amount of ink to be applied to the block with the roller, 
pulled the lever, controlled the pressure, and rejected those prints which 
fell short of his standards. 

Landacre’s press was a Washington Hand Press that a neighbor and 
close friend, Willard Morgan, had found in 1929 in the abandoned mining 
camp of Bodie, California. It was standing rusted and caked with grime 
in a ramshackle barn that was being held together more by habit than by 
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nails. Somehow a legend was to develop that this was the same press 
that Mark Twain had once printed on when he was at Angel’s Camp in 
1865 listening to stories and gathering material that would result in tales 
such as “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.”’ In fact, 
when Selznick International Pictures was filming ‘“The Adventures of 
‘Tom Sawyer,’ a series of publicity stills was made of the press and the 
child actor Tommy Kelly, who played the title role. It makes a nice story, 
but the truth is that Mark Twain was in the Mother Lode country for only 
three months beginning in December of 1864, and he never even got near 
a press during this time. He wasn’t working for a newspaper either. In- 
stead, according to Franklin Walker’s study, San Francisco's Literary Fron- 
tier, Twain “spent most of his time loafing in a local saloon”’ in Angel’s 
Camp, ‘‘listening to stories and jotting down notes for future reference.”’ 
What reporting he did was for the San Francisco-based Califorman, a 
journal co-founded by Bret Harte and to which he would send occasional 
articles. 

At any rate, the hand press that Willard Morgan had rescued and 
lugged back to Los Angeles was left with Paul Landacre on indefinite loan 
when Morgan was suddenly called back to New York to work as sales 
manager for the Leica camera company in 1930. Landacre was then living 
ina small rented bungalow on Walcott Way, so for the moment there just 
wasn’t room to set up the press. It remained a sorry pile of disassembled 
parts, more reminiscent of a junkyard item than a piece of valuable pre- 
cision equipment. However, in 1932, when Paul and Margaret Landacre 
finally found a somewhat larger home of their own at 2006 El Moran in 
the vicinity of Los Angeles’ Echo Park, the artist had enough space. Thus 
he began the monumental job of cleaning the press and making it operable. 

Removing the grimy patina of disuse was not easy. All of the small 
parts had to be given an extended bath in a mixture of kerosene and oil. 
The larger portions of the press were attacked, according to a letter writ- 
ten to Morgan back in New York, with ‘steel brushes, emery cloth, steel 
wool, kerosene, patent rust remover, emery powder, files, acid, scrapers, 
lye, and a lot of elbow grease.” Everything that would come apart was 
taken apart, and Landacre claimed he knew every nut, screw, and bolt, 
‘‘in some cases too intimately.”’ 
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When he got down through the first few layers of rust, he found that 
the worst damage was to the platen, which was badly pitted and needed, 
along with the bed, to be planed off. The tympan was all ‘‘shot to pieces’’ 
being made of wood, though some of the metal parts were salvageable. 
Two ratchets which held the belt to the bed were missing and Landacre 
had to draw plans for these after scouting around and finding a similar 
press to serve as a model. All belts, of course, had to be replaced. 

The artist looked in vain to find some name or signature to identify the 
press further. Cast on the bottom of the bed, and also present on the platen 
and ribs, was what seemed to be the original serial number, 2331; other- 
wise all he could find were various part numbers. Then, after nearly two 
months of incredible and messy labor (without even knowing if the press 
would work when he was finished!) the job was over. The artist had 
cleaned, scraped, and polished, according to his own estimate, seventy- 
five to eighty separate parts. The now handsome and, thank goodness, 
functioning press was installed in his studio at one end of the house and 
mounted on a concrete base, partly to keep it level and partly to keep the 
nearly one-ton behemoth from crashing through the wooden floor. For the 
remaining thirty-one years of his career, all of Paul Landacre’s wood- 
engravings, with the exception of those reproduced photo-mechanically 
by publishers for book illustrations, would be expertly and lovingly 
printed here by the artist himself. 

Landacre’s technique for hand printing is worth noting, both as a guide 
to artists working in the same wood-engraving genre, and for the special 
problems that distinguish it from those encountered in printing from type. 
Fortunately, Landacre recorded the process in the third of three articles 
written for American Artist in the fall of 1941. 

The ink he used was Woodcut Black made by the International Printing 
Ink Company. He preferred it because it was a stiff, heavy-bodied ink with 
little or no dryer in it, so that it could be removed from a woodblock 
with ease, even after standing around for weeks while he was engraving; 
and it didn’t harden on the roller or the ink slab either. The stiff or heavy- 
bodied quality was necessary when he was printing large areas of black 
in conjunction with fine, delicate lines. He felt that the amount of thin ink 
necessary to print the delicate areas of a wood-engraving was usually not 
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sufficient to cover the big, flat areas. And if enough thin ink was added to 
cover the solids, then there was a danger that the delicate lines would 
hill up. 

Though many varieties of paper could be used, Landacre felt that a soft 
wove sheet with little sizing was best. The three papers he is known to 
have utilized during the 1930’s were Kitakata, Shogun, and Goyu. If he 
wanted more brilliance, he would print on a white paper, while ivory or 
cream-toned sheets were chosen for engravings where warmth or softness 
was desired. He invariably printed wet when working with all-rag hand- 
made stock. 

After he would pull trial proofs, Landacre each time would use news- 
print to print off the excess ink so that there would be no false impression 
of the lines in subsequent proofs. He found that to clean with gasoline at 
this stage would color the white portions and obscure the contrast of dark 
and light, particularly because the boxwood on which he engraved was so 
absorbent. Only after the engraving was completed was it cleaned thor- 
oughly down to the wood. 

It was not an easy matter for Paul Landacre physically to work his 
Washington Hand Press because he had been severely crippled in 1915 
when he was a sophomore at Ohio State University. Complications set in 
after he had been operated on for a strep infection of the antreum, and 
from that day forward he walked awkwardly with a cane for his stiffened 
right leg, and never again could he raise his arms above his head. Even the 
mundane task of getting dressed required some assistance. It was only a 
devotion to the arts of wood-engraving and printing that kept him at the 
ungainly and painful task of pulling prints. Sometimes his wife Margaret 
had to assist by getting on one side of the press and pushing on the lever 
while Paul pulled from his side. 

Landacre, however, loved his press passionately. In November of 1934 
he made a remarkable wood-engraving of it that was featured in shows at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance, the San Diego Fine Arts Guild, and the 
American Artists Group in New York. He even included the print two 
years later in the “Institut de Propagande de l’Art”’ exhibit in Warsaw, 
Poland. And when Paul Landacre tragically took his own life on June 3, 
1963, because he saw no point in going on without his beloved Margaret 
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(who had died some weeks earlier of cancer), he asked in his final letter 
to his half-brother, Joe Landacre, that the press be given to one of his out- 
standing students at the Otis Art Institute, where the artist had taught 
for many years. He knew this talented student would appreciate the press 
and know how to use it. 

This bequest, unfortunately, was never consummated. Before the press 
could be disposed of, skillful and obviously knowledgeable thieves broke 
into Landacre’s empty home, apparently disassembled the press and 
carted it away during the night. How they accomplished such a feat with- 
out being noticed is beyond conception. It would have taken no less than 
several men, some type of hoisting apparatus, a truck, and a considerable 
amount of time and muscle. The larger parts of the press were extraordi- 
narily heavy, and Landacre’s home was built on such a steep hillside that 
it was impossible to pull a vehicle alongside. But the press was gone 
anyway. 

Some time later, a woman around middle age walked into the shop of 
a San Francisco book dealer and asked if he would be interested in buying 
Paul Landacre’s press. The dealer was naturally intrigued because he had 
no idea that the press was ‘‘hot.’’ However, before a price could be agreed 
upon and transportation charges determined, he lost contact with the 
woman. To this day the Washington Hand Press that was so painstakingly 
restored, treasured, and utilized by one of America’s foremost wood- 
engraving artists has yet to resurface. 
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Grabhornand part 11 
by Oscar Lewis 


Meantime the cluttered Kearny Street room had been outgrown and the 
shop was moved to larger quarters in a new studio building on Powell 
Street, just above Sutter. Not long after this move was made, the Grab- 
horns decided that since I spent so much time around the shop I might as 
well be put to work. So for the next two or three years I was put on the 
payroll at a very modest stipend (but probably more than I was worth) 
and spent an hour or two there late afternoons taking care of whatever 
writing chores needed doing. These consisted mostly of answering such 
letters as seemed to require answers (about one in ten on the average), 
getting out the monthly bills, and preparing copy for announcements, 
colophons, and such. Occasionally, however, I was pressed into service 
to write an introduction to a book the shop was printing for direct sale. 
This usually came about because after the text had been printed and a 
sample dummy made up, the book didn’t seem to bulk thick enough, and I 
was set to work providing enough copy to fill another four or eight page 
signature. This called for a good deal of adaptability on my part, for the 
books were often on subjects about which I knew absolutely nothing, but 
a few hours in library reference rooms took care of that, and the Grab- 
horns overcame my occasional doubts by pointing out that nobody ever 
read introductions anyhow. 

The collecting instinct was, and still 1s, strong in both Ed and Bob 
Grabhorn, and as time went on the shop came to look more and more like 
a museum as it gradually filled up with books, manuscripts, lithographs, 
posters, Japanese prints, early American furniture, primitive paintings, 
and much else. For several years during the late 1920’s, Ed spent every 
Saturday out hunting for books, covering practically every shop and 
second-hand store within a hundred miles of San Francisco and gradually 
amassing a large and interesting collection of Californiana. He usually had 
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some choice finds to show on Monday mornings, and often an entertaining 
story or two. Once in a second-hand shop in San Jose he came on a pile of 
old books dumped on the floor in a back room. While he was going through 
these the proprietor stood about telling of his high regard and respect for 
books. He was still on this theme when Ed handed him the half-dozen 
volumes he had decided to take and asked how much he owed. Still talk- 
ing of his reverence for the printed word, the dealer opened the book on 
top of the stack, casually tore out the flyleaf, and used it to total up the 
bill. Ed’s wife, Marjory, went along on these book-hunting tours; some- 
times the stay at a single shop lasted several hours, and at first she was 
hard put to it to know how to pass the time. She presently hit on a neat 
solution to her problem. She had observed that certain standard books 
were to be found in virtually every shop, however small. Accordingly, 
she formed the habit, on entering a new place, of hunting up a copy of one 
of these standbys. This she would read until Ed had finished his search, 
whereupon she would restore it to the shelf and, at the next stop, pick 
out another copy and resume reading where she had left off. Sometimes it 
required several Saturdays and as many as twenty different copies to finish 
a book, but by that method she eventually made her way through much of 
Dickens and Mark Twain, with occasional samplings of Poe, Thackeray, 
and Grant’s Memoirs. 

Until the mid-1920s the Grabhorns had been glad to take on whatever 
book work San Francisco — never an active publishing center — had to 
offer, regardless of subject matter. But commissions then became numerous 
enough to permit them to pick and choose. The consequence was that 
thereafter they did far fewer privately printed memorial volumes, collec- 
tions of amateur verse and essays, and similar trivia, and concentrated 
instead on material more in keeping with the time and skill they expended 
on it. 

All the while they had been adding to their assortment of types, and 
often their choice of what book to print next was made because a new 
type had recently come in and they were eager to put it to use. Thus, in 
1928 they imported a supply of Rudolf Koch’s Bibel Gotisch and at once 
began looking about for an appropriate text for this striking black-letter 
font. Their choice fell to The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, 
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which they set in a single column on a large folio page, with numerous 
initials hand-illuminated in red, blue, and gold. The result was a striking 
tour de force in the manner of the early scribe-written books, its pages as 
rich and various as a medieval manuscript. 

While the Maundevile was being printed, Bennett Cerf of Random 
House visited the shop one day and promptly bought the entire edition 
for his firm, which was then doing a land-office business in press books. 
(Incidentally, it sold out almost at once, despite the stiff retail price of 
seventy dollars a copy.) This was the beginning of a connection between 
the Grabhorns and Random House that extended over the next half 
dozen years and resulted in some of the press’s most successful books, 
among them The Scarlet Letter and the magnificent Leaves of Grass. 

This last-named work, considered by many the Grabhorns’ finest book 
to date, occupied the entire resources of the press for well over a year. 
Visitors came to look on it as a permanent fixture, as much a part of the 
shop as the presses and type-cases. Its typographical plan was evolved 
only after weeks of experimentation — with various kinds and combina- 
tions of type, with different papers and inks and page-sizes, and with 
what must have been scores of decorative devices: running heads, orna- 
mental initials, chapter-head illustrations in various styles and mediums. 
Once these preliminaries were out of the way the whole staff settled 
down to the long grind of setting up and printing, two folio pages at a 
time, the complete text of the 1891-92 edition of the Leaves. As the work 
progressed visitors were confronted by ever-growing stacks of folded 
sheets that threatened to swamp the entire plant. At one point the Grab- 
horns considered stating in the colophon: “‘Four hundred copies printed 
and the press destroyed.’’ But the results were worth the effort, for the 
Leaves of Grass was quickly recognized at once as a major achievement, an 
important milestone in the progress of American printing. 

Of course additional help was required to handle the increasing 
amount of work, and from time to time there were additions to the staff. 
Many of these were young men and women who, attracted by the growing 
renown of the shop, applied for jobs because they wanted to learn the 
printer’s trade under the instruction of experts. Today the list of Grab- 
horn alumni includes many names well known in various branches of the 
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graphic arts. This is particularly true in the case of artists who did their 
first book work at the Grabhorn shop, a group that includes Joseph Sinel, 
Donald McKay, Harold Von Schmidt, Valenti Angelo, and Mallette 
Dean. In other fields the list of names is almost as long; among them are 
William Wheeler, bookbinder; Helen Gentry, designer; Gregg Ander- 
son, whose promising career was cut short by the war, and the gifted and 
versatile John Gannon, who in David Greenhood’s words was “‘jack of 
all trades and master of one.”’ In this category should certainly be men- 
tioned, too, Jane Grabhorn, Bob’s wife, who conducts the Colt Press, an 
informal, slightly wacky, and completely delightful publishing venture. 

Toward the end of the 1920s, when the fad for collecting limited edi- 
tions was at its height, Bob Grabhorn and I entered into an informal part- 
nership and began publishing occasional books, all of which were printed 
at the shop, although they were issued under the imprint of the Westgate 
Press. For a time the project flourished, and the job of producing, selling, 
and shipping the books took all our spare time and that of such friends as 
could be persuaded to lend a hand. Saturday afternoons were usually 
given over to Westgate Press business, and it was during these sessions at 
the shop, which by then had been moved to 510 Pine Street, that the 
Pamphlet Club was born. This organization had a number of unique fea- 
tures, the chief of which was that it provided for winding up its affairs 
and disbanding as soon as the purpose for which it had been formed was 
accomplished. Membership was limited to six, each of whom was ex- 
pected to write and set up and print six copies of a pamphlet, one for each 
member, and on the day he completed his job he was to be automatically 
expelled from membership. 

Only one pamphlet ever got beyond the discussion stage, which is too 
bad because some of the unborn would have shed light on matters then in 
darkness and now likely to remain so. One, I remember, was to be a 
critical appraisal of the work of a tattoo merchant then plying his art in 
a Kearny Street doorway; it was to be illustrated with reproductions, in 
color, of his work during the several stages of his artistic development. 
The whole plan had to be abandoned when it was discovered that no 
worthy example of his middle (or anchor, dolphin and mermaid) period 
was to be found in San Francisco, the owner of the only known specimen 
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having recently shipped out on a voyage to Australia. It was this disap- 
pointment as much as anything that wrecked the club. One pamphlet 
finally materialized, however, although it appeared under other auspices. 
Jack Gannon printed — delightfully — a few copies of what he termed 
“‘the complete works of John Ira Gannon in one stupendous volume” — 
a tiny booklet containing seven short verses. 

No reminiscence of the press, however brief, should omit mention of 
some of the men who in the early days recognized the Grabhorns’ talents 
and gave them work that was often badly needed. Chief among these was 
Albert Bender, San Francisco’s diminutive and dynamic art patron, who 
could always be depended on to help bridge over slack periods by scaring 
up some sort of commission. One likely source of such stop-gap jobs was 
the obituary columns of the local newspapers, and these Albert read 
closely, alert for news of the passing of some citizen eminent enough to be 
memorialized in a handsome Grabhorn broadside. When this failed, he 
would have the shop print (also in broadside form) one of his favorite 
bits of poetry or prose, and these he would distribute among his friends 
or pass out to casual callers at his office. The texts of most of these Bender 
broadsides were selections from the Bible, and for a time it appeared 
likely that Albert would end by reprinting the entire Old Testament, 
chapter by chapter. Another good friend of the early years was Herbert 
Rothchild, a local theatre magnate and an avid collector of the works of 
the fine presses of the 1920s, English, French and American. For several 
years the Grabhorns did an annual Christmas book for Rothchild, all 
printed in such small numbers that they have ever since darkened the lives 
of those collectors who are trying to complete their rosters of the press’s 
books. Yet another early patron was Colonel Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood, ex-Indian fighter and ex-corporation lawyer, who became in his 
later years an able and highly vocal proletarian poet, with the benign face 
and flowing white whiskers of a Santa Claus and a pen that dripped 
vitriol and irony. 

Friends have always been impressed by the smoothness with which the 
Grabhorn brothers work together, and by their dependence on each other. 
Gregg Anderson, who wrote entertainingly about the shop in a little 
book called Recollections of the Grabhorn Press, said that “‘when Ed’s away 
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the shop goes to pieces; when Bob’s away Ed goes to pieces.’’ By that 
remark he was merely pointing up the fact that the two make an un- 
commonly effectual team. Ed, the elder brother, was (and is) mercurial 
by temperament, always in danger of being carried away by his own co- 
lossal enthusiasms. He is as likely as not, after a book has been contracted 
for and half the text set up, to decide it should be done another way entire- 
ly (always a more expensive way), and to propose scrapping the whole 
job and starting again at the beginning. Over the years Bob has become 
expert at curbing the wildest and most costly of these impulses and at 
keeping his volatile brother close, though never quite down, to earth. 
This he accomplishes by seeming to agree completely with whatever plan 
is proposed, and during the discussion that follows dropping from time 
to time remarks that first weaken, then entirely demolish, the whole 
proposition. (It may take days to do this.) The two complement one 
another admirably, their contrasting temperaments striking a neat balance 
between imagination and reality, between the yeasty, undisciplined 
search for artistic perfection and the need for a rational, downcto-the- 
ground practicality. It is these two factors, acting one on the other, and in 
the end effecting equilibrium, that year by year have produced a bulk of 
work as varied, vital, and artistically sound as ever issued from any print- 
ing house anywhere. 

The Grabhorn shop has been in operation in San Francisco for Abies 
thirty years, and during that time a considerable body of legends, all of 
them picturesque and most of them false, has sprung up about it. One. of 
the most widely held of these is the notion that the Grabhorns, while 
highly gifted printers, are lamentably poor businessmen. This is nonsense. 
The printing of limited editions is surely among the most hazardous, in 
the commercial sense, of all occupations, dealing as it does with a product 
for which the market at best is never large and which tends to dry up 
completely at the first hint of hard times. That the Grabhorns, having 
embarked on so unstable a venture, have successfully carried on for nearly 
three decades, taking in stride a world war and a formidable depression, 
and emerged at the end more firmly established than ever, 1s proof enough 
that beneath their surface indifference to norma! business practices lies a 
broad stratum of hard common-sense. 
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They have not always had smooth sailing; often they have had to alter 
their course to meet shifting economic winds or changes in collecting in- 
terests. When the backwash of the crash of 1929 swept into the discard 
the booming market for expensive limited editions, they adjusted their 
operations to suit the new conditions. For the time being they abandoned 
the big and costly folios on which their reputation was mainly based and 
began printing and publishing small, attractively made volumes that 
could be retailed at a few dollars each. At the time this seemed a dubious 
gamble; copies of the first title in this group sold so slowly that for weeks 
the success of the venture hung in the balance. Then interest began to pick 
up; each successive book of the series sold better than the last, and pres- 
ently orders were being returned daily because the subscription lists were 
full. Between 1932 and 1937 twenty titles were issued in the three series 
of Americana reprints. Today these are among the most ardently sought-for 
of all the products of the press — and in the van of the searchers will be 
found those collectors who insist that what the Grabhorns need is a 
business manager. This is all a bit confusing; but when one writes about 
the Grabhorns a certain amount of confusion is inevitable. 


This article first appeared in The New Colophon, Vol. II, Part 5, January, 1949, and is 


here reprinted in honor of Oscar Lewis. 
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The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Member- 
ships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year. 


New Sustatninc MemBer ADDRESS , SPONSOR 


Paul A. Robinson San Francisco David Myrick 


The following member has transferred from Regular to Patron Membership: 


James Wilton Harvey Mill Valley 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the Summer 
News-Letter: 


Richard G. Allen San Francisco Membership Committee 

Ellen R. Caulfield Mill Valley Donald Greame Kelley 

James W. Jarrett Palo Alto John Borden 

Carl M. Mosher Mill Valley Membership Committee 

Michael A. Peich West Chester, Pennsylvania Gaye Kelly 

William J. Petesch Fresno John Parker 

Steven DeCuir Schaefer San Francisco Warren R. Howell 

Deke & Joanne Sonnichsen Menlo Park D. Steven Corey 

Rey. Francis J. Weber Los Angeles Membership Committee 

John J. Yamulla Hazelton, Pennsylvama Gary L. Steigerwald 

Elmer Yelton Tucson, Arizona Muir Dawson 

Mrs. Adele Zoger San Francisco Arthur E. Lyons, M.D. 
Reviews 





Thom Guin: A Bibliography 1940-1978. Compiled by Jack W. C. Hagstrom and 
George Bixby. London: Bertram Rota, 1979. 200 pp. index. £18. 


Mr. Anthony Rota has very kindly sent the Club a copy of this bibliography published 
by his firm. It is particularly appropriate for us as Mr. Gunn is a talented and productive 
poet who has been living in San Francisco since the early 1960's as an English expatriate 
and has found an increasingly wide audience of readers and collectors. Mr. Hagstrom is a 
physician and collector and Mr. Bixby is a bookseller and publisher. These two New 
Yorkers have done their work with admirable thoroughness and attention to detail and 
have produced a fine bibliography. Of particular use to readers and students of Mr. 
Gunn’s poetry is an index of first lines. His candid autobiographical introduction is also 
of interest, as may be the inclusion of sixteen previously uncollected pieces of juvenalia. 
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A few criticisms, however, should be made and they will not seriously diminish the 
very real achievements of the bibliography. There is some confusion about the designa- 
tion of a secondary issue as “‘First English edition’ or ‘‘First American edition” when 
the item in question, for example the ‘‘First English edition’ of The Missed Beat (A23b), 
is part of the only edition and not printed from a separate setting of type. A clearer dis- 
tinction in this case would be ‘“‘First edition, first issue,’ and ‘‘First edition, second 
(English) issue.” The same problem arises in consideration of Positives (A7) where the 
subsequent American issue utilizes English sheets. The transcription of the title page of 
the item A4c, the paperback issue of the American edition of My Sad Captains, omits the 
words “Phoenix Books’’ which appear above the publisher’s name. Additionally, in a 
bibliography of a living author one would appreciate some blank pages for additions; 
Gunn has published three “‘A”’ items since the appearance of this book, and a second 
edition will no doubt be necessary in a few years. 

There are very few misprints, although “‘suppressed’’ is misspelled three out of four 
times in the entry for The Garden of the Gods (A9). Again, our thanks to Mr. Rota for this 
welcome addition to the Club’s library, and for a book which will fill a need for many 
collectors, scholars, and booksellers. Tom Goldwasser 


In Retrospect: The Riverside Press 1852-1971. Charles A. Rheault, Jr. Boston: Society of 
Printers, 1979. 63pp. illus. $10 


The very full subtitle tells a great deal about this book: being a concise history of the 
Press compiled from numerous sources, many of them unpublished, and supplemented by 
recollections of several veteran employees; together with an examination of the flourish- 
ing growth and subsequent decline of the late lamented titans of the book manutacturing 
industry in the Boston area. The eight pages of illustrations show four views of Riverside 
and one each of the University Press c. 1910, the Athenaeum Press in 1896, the Norwood 
Press in 1909, and the Plimpton Press in 1911. The book was very attractively printed 
in Monotype Bell by Michael Bixler and is a great bargain. It was printed in an edition 
of 750 copies, of which 250 copies are for sale from the Concord Bookshop, 65 Main 
St. Concord, Mass. 01742 for $10 plus $.75 for postage and handling. D. Steven Corey 


The Prose Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson, A Guide. Roger G. Swearingen. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books, 1980. 217pp. $29.50. 


Dr. Swearingen has written what must be the last word conceivable about the prose 
works of Robert Louis Stevenson which include essays, novels, stories and plays. More 
than 350 entries are given in chronological order. Each entry includes the basic details 
of date, publication, and collection; all known manuscripts of each work are listed, 
together with notes on the composition, revision, and sources of Stevenson’s works and 
what information is known about his publishing contracts and what he was paid. As 
would be essential in such a chronology, an excellent index is provided. 

An important feature is the attention Dr. Swearingen gives to works which Stevenson 
only planned or left unfinished and these are numerous. Also listed are a number of 
hitherto unknown works including a story entitled ‘‘An Old Song” which appeared 
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anonymously in the periodical London in 1877. Dr. Swearingen was able to conclusively 
identify it as being by Stevenson by linking it to a single page of unidentified Stevenson 
manuscript at The Beinecke Library at Yale. 

The guide provides much additional new information from still unpublished Steven- 
son letters and manuscripts. Dr. Swearingen’s close knowledge of Stevenson’s manu- 
scripts is useful for anyone attempting to establish the definitive texts of Stevenson’s 
works. For example, the text of The South Scas as published bears little relation to the 
sum of the manuscript sources located in the guide and it is clear the book has never 
appeared in print as Stevenson wrote it. 

Dr. Swearingen is also able to lay to rest the myth that Stevenson had written for 
local newspapers, particularly the Bulletin, during his stay in San Francisco. There is no 
manuscript known of his that bears any relationship to the papers of that period nor 1s 
there any other evidence to support any of these claims. 

Piecing together these multitudinous details is a scholarly endeavor of major propor- 
tions. The histories of Stevenson’s works are anything but tidy as he was endlessly 
picking up afresh uncompleted manuscripts for further working and putting others aside. 
He also wrote in collaboration with his wife Fanny, his son Lloyd and various literary 
friends. A happy instance of Dr. Swearingen’s abilities is found in his consideration of 
the Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde which Stevenson himself stated, ‘‘was con- 
ceived, written, re-written, re-re-written and printed inside ten weeks.’’ Dr. Swear- 
ingen shows us that things were not so simple. He gives us the account of the story’s 
creation as remembered by Fanny, Lloyd, and daughter Isobel as well as Graham 
Balfour’s account in his biography of Stevenson, all of which taken together add up to 
something like the truth. It takes four pages in the guide to do this but now we have the 
clearest and fullest description to be found of this fascinating and complicated literary 
episode. Dr. Swearingen’s guide is essential for any serious collector of Stevenson, for 
most libraries and for anyone who enjoys a first-rate job of literary sleuthing. 


D. Steven Corey 


Saul Marks and The Plantin Press, the Life & Work of a Singular Man. Lillian Marks. Los 
Angeles: The Plantin Press, 1980, 194pp. illus. 350 copies, boxed. $85.00 


Saul Marks died on the 27th of November in 1974. He was at the height of a brilliant 
career as a creative printer. The great English designer, historian of printing, and critic 
John Dreyfus, soon thereafter wrote that ‘‘Saul and Lillian Marks were the finest printers 
in North America.’ They had been in the process of printing for the Book Club of 
California Four Lectures by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson which Dreyfus had edited. Saul died 
before its completion and it was a fitting memorial, but only one of many memorable 
books he had designed and printed. He was the most meticulous of printers. Late in his 
career, after teaching a course in printing on a handpress at the University of Southern 
California, he began printing books on his own Albion handpress in his studio on the 
hillside above Manzanita Street in Los Angeles. Not long before his death he finished 
The Sonnets of William Shakespeare and was in the process of printing Chaucer’s Prologue 
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which Lillian was to complete. She also has continued to operate the Plantin Press in 
the style and tradition which she and Saul had maintained for nearly a half century. 

Now Lillian has written beautifully of her memories of those years and printed a book 
comparable to those of the Plantin Press at its best. 

Saul was born in Warsaw, Poland on the same day as the first male heir was born to 
Tsar Nicholas I and thus by imperial decree was exempt from military service. It hardly 
mattered to Saul, though, as he fled Poland for America soon after the end of World 
War I. He was born Yisroel Chaim Miodownik. He became a printer by chance. He was 
curious about the operation of a printing shop he passed each day and would pause to 
watch the operation. One of the proprietors, noting his interest, gave him a menial job. 
Soon thereafter the proprietors were jailed for counterfitting German marks during the 
occupation and the twelve-year-old Yisroel and another thirteen-year-old apprentice 
ran the shop for the duration of the war. At the age of sixteen he left Poland and came 
to the United States. Not knowing the new language he had difficulty in finding a job. 
He solved the problem by joining the army for three years and became fluent in English, 
with never a trace of an accent. 

Later, after working in shops in New York and Detroit, where he met and married 
Lillian Simon, he migrated to Los Angeles and after a few diversions founded the Plantin 
Press with a formal announcement in November 1931. The Press suffered through the 
Depression days of the 1930s, but its insistence on perfection never wavered and its 
reputation grew through the years with commissions from The Huntington Library, 
The Limited Editions Club, The Book Club of California, Jake Zeitlin, and Dawson’s 
Book Shop, among others. 

This book of almost 200 pages is a valuable history and memorial. It is handsomely 
conceived in the Plantin Press tradition with numerous illustrations covering the work 


of many decades. Ward Ritchie 


Exhibition Note 





The noted private press printer Sherwood Grover is the subject of our current retro- 
spective exhibition for August and September. Originally associated with the Grabhorn 
Press for more than twenty years, he has also for many years operated his own Grace 
Hoper Press at his home in Aptos, California. The four volumes of commonplace books 
of the 1960s are among his best known works. Less well-known to many will be several 
unusual earlier books by contemporary writers printed with the help of his late wife 
Katharine, who was also at the time a member of the Grabhorn Press. Also on exhibit 
is some of their very amusing ephemera, and the whole exhibit is designed to reintroduce 
the Grace Hoper press to newer members. Sherwood is currently printing for the Club 
the important Biography of the Grabhorn Press written by the late Roby Wentz and com- 
pleted just before he died. Albert Sperisen 
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Some years ago in the Quarterly we published a wantclist of books for the Club Library. 
We have finally been able to acquire two of these which have eluded us up till now. The 
first of these happy finds is Paul et Virginie, as printed and published by L. Cromer in 
Paris, 1834. According to the Printing and the Mind of Man catalogue this is ‘‘a famous 
example of book-making in the romantic manner’’ and is an example of ‘‘excellent 
printing and presswork,’’ not to mention that it is one of the finest illustrated books of 
the period. Our copy is bound in a reasonably contemporary full leather binding and 
except for some foxing is a tall fine copy. The second find is possibly even more exciting 
and no less rare. This is an unusually good copy of Parables of Our Lord, a thirty-two-page 
extraordinary chromolithographed book in gold and color, published by Noel Humphrey 
in London in 1847. Ruari McLean in his Victorian Book Design devotes two pages to its 
illustrations and a half-page of text to these exciting plates. Our copy, instead of the 
binding described by McLean, is embossed leather over a plaster mold with an inset 
leather title stamped in gold on the front and back. It is a handsome variation of the 
then-popular papier maché bindings in black. We would still like to have an example of 
a papier maché binding but until one comes along this will serve as an example of a 


deluxe trade binding of the period. 


Once again through the generosity of member George Cabaniss, Jr. the Club now owns 
several more interesting and rare books. Possibly the most interesting of this unusual 
group is an extremely rare Paul Elder item, Palace of Fine Arts and Lagoon, by Bernard 
Maybeck with an introduction by Frank Morton Todd, 1915. The dedication by May- 
beck reads, “I am deeply grateful to the two men who made possible the Fine Arts 
Palace as it is: Willis Polk and Harris D. H. Connick.’’ This almost immaculate copy 
was printed for Elder by H. A. Funke at the Tomoye Press, San Francisco. 

Mr. Cabaniss has also given us four additional books. The first two are James M. 
Scawell, 1836-1917, a memoriam printed by John Henry Nash in an edition of 150 copies, 
1920; and a copy of the Sacramento Book Collectors edition of Some Reflections of an Early 
California Governor, etc. as printed for them by the Grabhorns in 1959. The other two 
are also California titles: Captain Charles M. Weber, a handsome book about a pioneer of 
the San Joaquin valley and founder of Stockton, California, printed by Lawton and 
Alfred Kennedy for The Friends of The Bancroft Library in 1966; and another Grabhorn 
item, Early California Justice, edited by Roy Vernon Sowers in 1948. All of these de- 
sirable books will find a happy place in our collection and many thanks to Mr. Cabaniss. 


From Robert E. Blesse, Special Collections Librarian of the California Polytechnic 
State University Library at San Luis Obispo, we have received a very handsome cata- 
logue of their notable collection of nineteenth-century printing types and equipment in 
their Shakespeare Press Museum, one of the finest printing programs in the Western 
states, part of their Graphic Communications Department. The well-illustrated and 
documented catalogue was published for the University by the Friends of the Museum. 
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Mr. Blesse notes that copies may be purchased from the Friends, c/o The Graphic Com- 
munications Department at the University for $8.95 including tax and shipping costs; 
it is well worth it. Albert Sperisen 


The Club has purchased a copy of Dead Start, a journal of letters, design, and typographic 
printmaking, just published and printed by the Black Stone Press of San Francisco, 
Peter Koch and Shelley Hoyt-Koch, proprietors. This is an interesting exploration of “‘a 
medium we shall call Typographic Printmaking. To distinguish typographic printmaking 
from printing one must consider the medium as integral to the project. By the intentional 
inclusion of visual and tactile properties as meaningful elements within the signifying 
project of poetry we additively constitute a total printed language.” 

There are contributions by a virtual pantheon of Young Turk poets, printers, and 
artists including Jerry Estrin, Dirk Lee, Jerry Ratch, Richard Bigus, Betsy Davids, and 
Michael Poage, not to mention the printers of the book. This visually vivid and provoking 
forty-two-page book is very well printed. The edition is 500 copies, soft-bound, and is 
$20.00. It is available from the Black Stone Press at 393 Hayes, San Francisco, CA 
94102. 


Mr. Abe Lerner of New York has given us copies of two of his recent essays. ‘The first 
is Assault on the Book, a critique of fine printing at private presses in the United States 
today, printed in an edition of two hunred copies by Henry Morris at his Bird and Bull 
Press. Mr. Morris printed it ‘‘as a token of my appreciation for the continued support 
of those agreeable people who comprise my Standing Order List.’’ The other essay is 
Form and Content, the books of the American private presses today, printed by the 
Angelica Press in New York. 

The Assault on the Book was a paper delivered at a meeting of the Double Crown Club 
in London on September 28, 1978. Although Mr. Lerner is an admirer of much of the 
fine printing going on today he maintains that form must not override the primary 
function of a book, which is ‘‘the unhampered presentation of a writer’s words.”’ He 
agrees that some ‘secondary aspects can provide other pleasures such as making a book 
attractive, or even beautiful. These secondary aspects, though, ‘defeat the book if they 
introduce features which impede the flow of the author’s thoughts to the reader.’’ Mr. 
Lerner is convinced that too much fine printing is being done which “‘violates the basic 
function of printing.’’ He objects to some of the work of printers such as Walter Hamady 
and Richard Bigus and deplores the emphasis on the book as art object rather than a 
vehicle for literature. 

Another topic brought up in Assault on the Book is that of content. He argues that most 
of the poetry printed by current fine printers is poor, much of it opaque and unreadable. 
In Form and Content Mr. Lerner develops this theme more fully. This second essay was 
originally delivered at a Small Dinner of The Grolier Club in New York on January 30, 
1979, during the time of their important exhibit ‘‘Printer’s Choice: A Selection of 
American Press Books, 1968-1978.”’ In this essay Mr. Lerner sees “‘a contradiction 
between the form and the content of a majority of today’s private press books, a wide 
gulf that yawns between the fine craftsmanship and the trivial contents.’ He would like 
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to see fine press printers take on more ambitious projects even though he realizes that 
most fine press establishments are small and hard-put to find the necessary capital for 
larger books. But he suggests that there are any number of prose classics which still await 
proper typographic treatment. As a happy instance of a recent major undertaking he 
points to the highly successful Arion Press edition of Moby-Dick; ‘“‘people do what they 
want deeply to do.”’ 

In conclusion he states that, ““This matter of the contents of press books should be 
aired in print and discussed more openly.’’ Many of you will agree and will want to read 
these two provocative essays for yourselves. 


Member Kenneth M. Johnson has kindly given us a copy of his latest historical mono- 
graph, Stephen Mallory White. Mr. White (1853-1901 ) was a prominent Los Angeles 
lawyer and was a noted state and U.S. Senator. He was born in San Francisco and for a 
time attended St. Ignatius College, now the University of San Francisco. His legal and 
political careers, however, developed in Los Angeles. The book was published by 
Dawson’s of Los Angeles this year and is number eleven in their Los Angeles Miscellany 
Series. It was attractively printed in an edition of 250 copies by Richard J. Hoffman 
and we are grateful to Mr. Johnson for our copy. D. Steven Corey 


The Club has purchased another important reference book: Stecl-engraved Book Ilustration 
in England published by David R. Godine of Boston and printed at the Scolar Press in 
England. There have been many, almost too many, books printed about book illustration 
in the nineteenth century but none hitherto on steel engraving which was so popular in 
that period. This work will satisfy any person interested in the subject and in the 
history of this now virtually lost art. 


From our Member Jim Robertson we have received three examples of printing from his 
Yolla Bolly Press in Covelo, California. In 1958, before he joined the armed services, 
Mr. Robertson designed the Club’s first offset book, Noticias de California. All three of 
the books he has given us were published by the Sierra Club. The first is The Dark Range 
which is an usually handsome production written by David Rains Wallace with re- 
markable drawings by Roger Bayless. Mr. Wallace was also the author of the second 
book, Idle Weeds, which is a tour de force of book design. The designer solved the 
problem of positioning the delicate vignette drawings of Jennifer Dewey by using them 
as run-arounds in the text, which works beautifully. The third book, The Sacred Hoop, 
by Bill Broder, is another admirable example of a well-organized illustrated book. The 
Club is pleased to have these examples of Yolla Bolly and our thanks to Jim Robertson 
and his wife Carolyn. 


In the Winter 1976 issue of the Quarterly we reviewed Leonard F. Bahr’s TypoGraphia, 
the first of a planned series of booklets. Now we have the pleasure of reviewing the 
second one, TypoGraphia 2. The purpose of the series is to exhibit the many typefaces 
owned by The Adagio Press, some of which could not be used for book work. ‘The first 
one was a kind of commonplace book of quotations on bookish matters with a longer 
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essay on the private press. In number two, Mr. Bahr has taken up the theme of the private 
press again, offering many of the well-known and some relatively unknown definitions, 
all set in different book faces. He has printed them in two, three, and four colors and the 
presswork is as expert as that in the first booklet. TypoGraphia 2 is limited to 325 copies 
and is available from The Adagio Press, 19972 Lochmoor Drive, Harper Woods, 
Michigan 48225 for $15.00. 


Some years ago we went overboard in reviewing an extraordinary private press publi- 
cation from The Blackwood Press of member Dr. Edward E. Simpson. Our review 
prompted David Magee to act as agent for copies still on hand, all of which sold quickly. 
Now we have received two more examples of Dr. Simpson’s avocational work, this 
time with art work as well! The first is Ulysses by Alfred Lord Tennyson, printed in an 
edition of 110 copies, our copy being number 107. This work, as well as the second, 
A Calendar of Wildflowers, 1980, exhibits another aspect of the good doctor’s abilities, 
that of artist. He cut his own lino blocks and printed them in color, all quite well. Our 
thanks to Dr. Simpson for these welcome examples of his press. 


The Club has acquired another unusual Bewick item: Fantasy In a Wood-Block or what 
occurred when John James Audubon, the Naturalist, visited with Thomas Bewick, the Wood- 
engraver, i the year 1827. This narrative written by Gordon R. Williams is a curious 
wedding of the original wood-engraving together with the account of that visit. A 
proof from the original engraving is matted and mounted in the book together with 
photogravures of the original block and a photo-method of engraving. The engraving 
was expertly printed by R. Hunter Middleton and the gravures were made for this work 
at the Carl Purington Rollins Printing Office at Yale. The book was printed by A. Colish 
in Mount Vernon, N.Y. for the Caxton Club in 1927. This is truly a handsome addition 
to our collection of fine printing and our Bewick collection. 


Again from The New Broom Private Press printer Toni Savage in Leicester, England, 
we have received more of his incredible Phoenix Broadsheets, now up to number 179. 
With these he has sent a charming booklet, The Collier, by Alan Burke illustrated with 
drawings by Kathie Layfield in an edition of seventy copies printed in 1979. Our con- 
tinued — almost quarterly! — thanks to Mr. Savage, who has for several years regularly 
sent us examples of this extraordinary private press. 


Recently James Trissel, Director of the Press at Colorado College of the Department 
of Art at Colorado College in Colorado Springs, visited the Club. During a conver- 
sation with our Executive Director Gaye Kelly she asked him if he would send some 
examples for our printing collection. On his return, Mr. Trissel sent us a selection of his 
and his student’s work, and they are excellent. They are mostly single sheet broadsides 
all incredibly well-executed and one sewn book entitled Reverdure which is a poem by 
Wendell Berry, designed, hand-printed, and bound by Mr. Trissel with the ‘‘inestim- 
able’ help of seven of his students. It was selected for inclusion in “Seventy from the 
Seventies: A Decade of Fine Printing’’ exhibit mounted by the Rare Book Department 
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at the New York Public Library recently. Our copy is number 27 of 100 copies and is 
signed by the poet. This is a very professional piece and is, as they all are, expertly 
machined, as the British would say. The broadsides need to be mentioned, all of them 
being, as we have said, amazing! One, ‘‘A Lesson in Handwriting’’ by Alastair Reid, 
is a folded piece, encased in a Japanese paper with an ‘‘exhibition hand”’ calligraphed 
alphabet printed in a red-orange. Ours is copy 64 of 100. ‘“The Tuft-Eared Trissel,”’ 
a fun piece illustrating a ‘“drawing for Biology,’’ is very well done. ‘“Men are Men,” a 
small broadside, is a fine example of presswork on heavy Japanese paper and Trissel’s 
‘Type & Ornament,”’ a display broadside of the typefaces and ornaments at the press, 
is competently professional. We are indeed delighted to have these unusual examples of 
this admirable college printing program. Albert Sperisen 


Serendipity 





This fall the Pacific Center for the Book Arts will be offering a series of classes in letter- 
press/book arts at the Kala Institute in Berkeley. The Kala Institute is a non-profit 
international printmaking center formed in 1976 and is currently housing the letterpress 
and bindery equipment for the PCBA. Will Powers will supervise a Vandercook Press 
demonstration and will teach ‘‘Stone Work & Lock-up for Printers.’’ Will and Kathleen 
Burch will teach ‘‘Copy Mark-up: Preparing Your Manuscript for the Typesetter.”’ 
Alfred L. Kennedy will give instruction about the Heidelberg Platen Press. Betty Lou 
Beck will give two classes in book binding: “Exploring Edition Binding”’ and ‘‘Swedish 
Marbling.”’ For more information contact the Kala Institute at 1060 Heinz St., Berkeley, 
CA 94710 or (415) 549-2977. 


We note with some regret, but with best wishes, the departure of Linnea Gentry and 
her Amaranth Press for Santa Fe. Linnea has recently become Mrs. Courtney Sheehan. 
Mr. Sheehan is a well-known bookbinder from Santa Fe and they will be moving there 
shortly. For the past two years exactly, from summer 1978 through summer 1980, the 
Amaranth Press has printed the Quarterly News-letter and it has been a most pleasant 
association for your Editor. Linnea and Will Powers, who was for some time a partner 
in the Amaranth Press, were ever patient and helpful, and they have made my job much 
easier. There have also been many favorable comments about their elegant design and 
fine presswork for the Quarterly Newsletter. We will miss Amaranth Press, but Linnea 
will set up once again in Santa Fe so we will doubtless continue to hear from her and see 
more of the high-quality work for which she is so well known. This issue of the Quarterly 
News-letter, Volume XLV, Number 4, was printed by Will Powers. We are grateful to 
him for taking on this last number of the volume. A printer for Volume XLVI will be 
announced in the next issue. 
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The Fourth Graphic Arts Seminar at The King Library Press, University of Kentucky, is 
scheduled for October 3, 4, and 5. The seminar will deal with the achievement of the 
artist, calligrapher, and letter designer Rudolph Koch. Warren Chappell, who was 
associated with Koch; Lance Hidy; and Andrew Hoyem will give presentations on 
Koch’s work. In addition each will treat his own specialty in the field of graphic design. 
Further details are available from The King Library Press, University of Kentucky 
Libraries, Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 


Gary Kurutz, Vice-President of The Book Club, has been appointed Special Collections 
Librarian at the California State Library. He will be in charge of both Sutro Library and 
the California Collections. 


A copy of Literary Societies for Bookmen, compiled by Roger and Judith Sheppard, has just 
come to hand. It is a collection of societies, clubs and periodicals in England and America 
relating to literature and the arts. It was published by the Trigon Press, Beckenham, 
Kent, in 1979. Although international in scope, the concentration is British. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical by author/subject; for instance The Book Club of California is 
found under the heading Books/Collecting. Although such information as is given is 
up-to-date and accurate, neither the Roxburghe Club nor the Zamorano Club is men- 
tioned. But that is what second editions are for! Overall, a useful and informative work. 





The Globe Bookstore 


2509 Thames Street, Los Angeles, California 90046 
Telephone (213) 654-8615. By appointment only 





Alliaco, Ratdolt, 1490; Aristotle; Augurellus, Froben, 1518; Bohme; : 
Boyle; Bruno; de Bury’s “Philobiblon” First Edition in English; Clement, 

Opera, Editio Princeps, 1550; Ficino; Fiorvanti’s “Three Exact Pieces” 

from the library of Thomas South with the signature of Mary Anne 
Atwood; Fludd; Glauber; Herbert of Cherbury’s “De Veritate’’ presenta- 

tion copy to Evelyn; John Heydon’s “El Havereuna”’; Newton’s copy of 
Johnson’s “Lexicon Chymicum”; Law’s “Serious Call to a Devout and 

Holy Life”; William Lilly including his translation of Trithemius and 
Ashmole’s of Merlin; Lull; Maier; the Estienne Plato; Sendivogious; 
Tauler; Thomas Taylor; Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethes); etc. 

In preparation: Catalogue Six, to include: a highly important alchemical 
manuscript circa 1580-1610 indicating a connection between the German 
Rosicrucian movement, and John Napier (1550-1617) inventor of loga- 


| 
Catalog Five available now. $5.00 First Class Mail. 
rithms. $6.00 — post free. 





| 
JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 


announces the publication of 


The First Hundred Years of Painting 
in California, 1775-1875 


With Biographical Information and 
References Relating to the Artists 


by 


Jeanne Van Nostrand 


Foreword by Alfred Frankenstein 
_ Written by a recognized authority in the field 
and printed in a limited edition 
with forty illustrations, 
thirty-two of which are in full color. 


Price: $75.00 
Plus sales tax where applicable 


JOHN HOWELL—BOOKS 
434 Post Street 
San Francisco, California 94102 









ND GLEESON LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATES 


BOOK FAIR 


University of San Franc 


SATURDAY-OCT. 18, 1980 
SUNDAY-OGT. 19, 1980 


7.00 p.m. 
40 Exhibitors 





252 McLaren Center 
masinciee 


$2.00 Good Both Days 
Students $1.00 


between Masonic and Parker 





For up-to-date analyses and reference data, for timely 
articles on subjects of importance to you in 
your professional day-to-day activities 
The Annual Report of the American Rare, Antiquarian 
and Out-of-Print Book Trade 
is your one-volume source. 


@ Reviews of the Auction The Annual Report of the 
Season American Rare, Antiquarian 
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